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THE NEED OF POPULARIZING ART 



Some years ago I was riding in a carriage with my family across 
the country. We came to a point where the road approached the 
verge of a hill, where stood a farm-house. One of my children desir- 
ing a drink of water, 
we stopped and he 
went to the well. 
While my wife and 
I waited in the car- 
riage a farmer came 
up from the barn on 
the hillside below. 
As he approached 
I said to him, "You 
have a very beauti- 
ful view from your 
house here." He 
leaned over, nurs- 
ing his lumbago a 
little, and said, 
"Well, I don't 
know; up early in 
the morning and 
late at night, good 
weather and bad, 
rain and snow, 
haven't much time 
to look at pretty 
views." 

Again, one 
evening recently, I 
observed an ex- 
traordinarily beau- 
tiful sunset throw- 
ing its light and 
color overthewhole 
sky. So beautiful 
it was that in my 
opinion it would 
have been appropriate to have had the fire-bell rung, on a recognized 
signal, to inform all people in their houses that a beautiful sunset was 
taking place, that they might all go to the roofs or windows and see 
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the charming sight; but I observed the crowds passing by and 
scarcely anybody noticing the brilliant transformation scene, finer 
than can be produced in any theater. 

It is said in Holy Writ that "God made everything beautiful in 
his time." Surely it cannot be imagined that the divine mind did 
not have a great purpose in this. The German philosopher Goethe 
gives us the dictum that "We should cherish the beautiful, for the 
useful will care for itself." Every person in guiding his own con- 
duct, his own mode of life, should protect himself on the weak side; 
and the weak side of human nature is not the satisfaction of the appe- 
tites, is not the desire to accumulate property and wealth. Those are 
the strong sides. No man needs tell his child to cultivate his appe- 
tite; no man needs tell his child to try to get money. That is in the 
atmosphere, it is in the air all around us. What he needs to tell his 
child is to nurture the spiritual qualities. 

For moral and religious instruction we have ecclesiastical organi- 
zations and family teaching. For developing the intellect we have 
schools of various kinds and grades. But it is on the third side, in 
the cultivation of the taste, of the aesthetic nature, that we see the 
weak feature of education in America, which, therefore, especially 
needs fortifying. 

In general, it is true that on the artistic side America is far 
behind Europe. Every American who goes to Europe sees this; 
every European who comes to America sees it. It is palpable to 
every European who arrives in New York City that that metropolis is 
an immense, active, driving, unbeautiful city. The reasons for this 
are very manifest to a person who philosophically studies the history 
of our country. Indeed, a very significant fact — that New York 
could wait two hundred and twenty years before it established a 
museum of art — shows how backward we have been on artistic lines, 
while in many other lines we claim to be, and perhaps in certain lines 
are, abreast with the most advanced countries of Europe. 

Now, the practical question is, How can we fortify ourselves con- 
cerning this deficiency? One of the most important ways is on the 
line that our whole population shall feel, each person individually, 
that ' ' the beautiful in nature and art concerns him personally. ' ' There 
is too much of the feeling abroad that art is for the rich, for a select 
few who separate themselves from the community, from the activities 
of the age, and who give themselves to the consideration of idealisms 
— things which do not touch the community at large. 

When we look at the nature of art we see that it is for everybody. 
In the first place, it is through art that we learn to see nature. If one 
enters a gallery of art, one may behold presented in a landscape-paint- 
ing a certain phase of natural scenery, with a certain meteorological 
effect, caught at one instant and there crystallized and preserved, 
which the observer may view and review at his pleasure, and by thus 
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studying it fully and repeatedly, he is prepared to see the transient 
and evanescent phases of nature as they present themselves upon sky, 
land, and sea. 

I will not say it is not possible otherwise to learn to love nature, 
but I do say that other ways are comparatively roundabout, long, and 
tedious; that the best way to learn to love nature is, first to see 
pictures in which the most beautiful moods and modes and conditions 
of nature are crystallized and preserved. 

We have all heard the expression that "A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever." It is a remarkable fact that art is the one feature of civili- 
zation which retains its permanent value. Mechanical inventions 
come, serve their purpose, and are replaced by others. A style of 
moving machine or of typewriter serves its period for a time, and a 
new one takes its place. Change is written on all other phases of 
civilization. Scientific theories, systems of philosophy, modes of 
medical practice, rise and fall. But a good work of art loses none 
of its beauty with passing centuries, but stands for all time. 

A statue of Jupiter, made three thousand years ago, is a beautiful 
object; it retains its beauty and is beautiful to-day, and has its appro- 
priate place in any well-ordered museum of art; Raphael's marvelous 
picture, the Sistine Madonna, undoubtedly the most beautiful presen- 
tation of the Madonna and the Infant Christ that has ever come from 
human genius in the whole realm of art, was painted four hundred 
years ago, and has been seen by millions and millions of admiring 
observers. If the original should now be destroyed, reproductions of 
it have been made in so many forms and in such vast numbers, that 
it will forever continue its beneficent mission as long as human life 
shall endure upon the face of this earth. It is a "thing of beauty" 
and will be "a joy forever." 

The same is true of the phonetic arts. Thus, in poetic art, the 
''Iliad" of Homer, the "Divina Commedia" of Dante, Milton's "Para- 
dise Lost," numberless hymns of devotion, as "Nearer, My God, to 
Thee," and "Lead, Kindly Light," will continue through all coming 
human history as things of beauty, to be joys forever, and to stir the 
noblest emotions in the human heart. 

The study and enjoyment of nature and the study and enjoyment 
of art act and react reciprocally upon the human mind, each stimu- 
lating the other. Let us now consider how the study of the beauties 
of art may be made more a matter of concern, and therefore more a 
matter of benefit to everybody — to people of all classes and conditions 
in the community. 

Here let me repeat the statement that art is not intended solely nor 
chiefly for the wealthy, the highly educated in the leisure class, so 
called. On the contrary, as a rule, art perishes or goes into decadence- 
when it falls under the patronage of the wealthy or the leisure class. 
This has been the teaching of history. True art is a mistress, not a 
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servant. It comes as the inspiration of genius, and not under commis- 
sion from a dictatorial patron. It speaks to our common humanity. 

In order to see a work of art (using this term in its popular, 
restricted sense, as meaning the 
formative arts of painting and 
sculpture), we must go where 
it is or bring it to us. One of 
the most beneficent contribu- 
tions of science to our race is 
in the various processes of re- 
production, by which important 
masterpieces can virtually be 
brought to our doors, into our 
homes, at trifling cost. Small 
reproductions of some thou- 
sands of the most famous works 
of art can be procured for the 
insignificant price of a cent or 
two apiece. The effect of this 
upon the culture of the next 
generation will be somethng 
prodigious. 

But there is a special inter- 
est in seeing a picture which is 
directly from the brush of the 
artist, having just that original- 
ity of touch and spirit which 
the painter himself could hardly 
repeat in a replica of the picture 
by his own hand. Now, we will 
follow a line of thought that 
may land us where we little 
suspect. It is possible for every 
citizen to come into ownership 
of an important original paint- 
ing, at a price within his means, 
even though the price may be 
from $100 up to #1,000, $2,000, 
or $10,000. If the citizen finds 
himself unable to purchase the 
desired picture alone, he may 
combine with his neighbors in 
the purchase. A word as to this plan may not be amiss to those 
who are interested in the art movements of the present time. 

Ten, twenty, or more neighbors may join together and purchase a 
picture which may be passed from one house to another for a week 
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at a time, in rotation, thus giving all abundant opportunity to see and 
enjoy the common property in this original picture. Or all the 
people residing in a school district may combine in the purchase of a 
picture, which they may deposit for a time, or permanently, in the 
school-house of their district, where all the children may see the pic- 
ture daily, while the parents and visitors may see it at certain times 
out of school hours. A mighty movement has begun in our country 
to make the school-house serve the public much more extensively by 
day and by night, during vacations as well as during the formal school 
periods. 

This plan of co-operation in the purchase of original pictures can 
be carried farther. It can include the entire city, upon an equitable 
scale that will take in every citizen, for the benefit of himself, his 
wife, and his children. Impracticable as this plan may seem at first 
sight, it has been in actual operation in New York City for over thirty 
years. I had the honor of taking part in the deliberations during 
which was devised this plan, which has worked so well that it has 
been adopted in the Museum of Natural History and the Public 
Library in New York, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the museums of Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Detroit, and other cities, 
and is now in operation in Syracuse. 

By this plan not only do all the citizens of a city co-operate and 
combine in conducting the museum, but individual people, who feel 
inspired to do so, further co-operate by contributing works of art or 
sums of money for the further enlargements of the museum. During 
the thirty years since the Metropolitan Museum of Arts was estab- 
lished, that institution has received individual contributions of works 
of art, money, real estate, etc., of an inventorial valuation of over 
#19,000,000. Of this sum #6,000,000 was given by bequest by one 
man, a Mr. Rogers of Paterson, New Jersey. The late president of 
the museum, M. G. Marquand, donated during his life works of art 
of a valuation of over #1,000,000. J. Pierpont Morgan has recently 
donated the Garland collection of porcelains, which cost #900,000. 
This total valuation of #19,000,000 looks large, but the inventorial 
valuation of the works of art in the Louvre in Paris is estimated at 
over #250,000,000. 

To supplement this co-operation of individual donors, the citizens 
of New York as a whole have co-operated, through the municipal 
government, in contributing buildings to house the works of art at a 
cost down to this day of somewhat over #5,000,000, erected on a plot 
of ground which has an assessable valuation of about #12,000,000. 
By further co-operation (avoiding the less mellifluous term "taxation"), 
the citizens of New York contribute #150,000 a year for the support 
of the museum, to which last year there were over seven hundred 
thousand visitors. In this case the end certainly justifies the means. 

Let us note one feature of the working of this plan of co-operation 
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in a city like Syracuse. The entire tax budget of this year, includ- 
ing the year's expenses, interest on debt, etc., amounts to about 
#1,600,000. If of this amount #10,000 were devoted to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the portion of this which would fall upon a man whose 
tax bill will be sixteen dollars will be just ten cents, the price of two 
car-fares, two glasses of soda water, or two poor cigars. For this 
munificent sum of ten cents a man residing in any part of the city will 
procure free admission for himself and family and visiting friends to 
the museum on three days a week and on all legal holidays for an 
entire year. How can such a man spend ten cents more profitably 
for himself and his children? 

Seven cities of ancient Greece contested for the honor of being the 
birthplace of Homer. It is not at all impossible that the museum of an 
average American city, thus supported on the co-operative plan, may 
develop some genius, some Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, Thorwald- 
sen, or Palladio, who will give everlasting fame to the city, and whose 
masterly works of art will be of interest and concern to residents for 
all subsequent generations. George F. Comfort, 

Director Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 

The spring exhibition of the London Sketch Club, at the Continental 
Gallery, was not restricted to the work of members. The walls 
revealed the results of rapid improvisation and also more deliberate 
labor and closer observation. It was a bright and attractive show. 
A. E. John, whose work is ordinarily seen at the New English Art 
Club's exhibition, had the honors at the show in the Carfax gallery. 
There were oils, pastels, drawings, and etchings, with a wide range 
of artistic effort and individual talents. 

<£ Emperor Francis Joseph recently attended the opening of the 
thirtieth exhibition of the Vienna Academy of Art. American art 
was represented by George Hitchcock, Quincy Adams, and Julius L. 
Stewart. Mr. Hitchcock exhibited "The Flight into Egypt" and a 
study of Dutch flowers. Quincy Adams's contribution was a portrait 
of Mine. Helene Odillon, the German actress, in the role of Mme. 
Du Barry. 

J> At the Silversmith's Plate Exhibition, recently held at St. James's 
Court, London, seventy-two pieces of the silversmith's art, belonging 
to J. Pierpont Morgan, attracted the greatest attention. The collec- 
tion was purchased from Mr. Gutmann, of Berlin, by Mr. Morgan, 
and contains many pieces of almost matchless beauty. Among these 
the most notable is probably a flask, which is also an elaborate table 
ornament. It shows Diana seated on a stag with three hounds 



